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that even here "Old time is still a-flying." To the right of the hall is a 
well-stocked library and a desk where one may write and browse in rest and 
quietness. 

Among the everlasting hills, and with the lullaby of the creek in our ears, 
this is an ideal place to get one's tired body and nerves in shape for another year 
of work. 

To the gracious House Mother, with her quiet supervision of many things, 
her keen interest in you and your work, leaving you to your own devices 
seemingly, yet planning for your comfort and pleasure, making her the ideal 
hostess, belongs much of the pleasure of your vacation. 

It was our privilege to be the guests of the Inn over Sunday, and the 
morning service at the " Little Chapel among the Hills," with the beautiful 
service of the Episcopal Church, and the vision of the mountains in the sun- 
light, and the singing of the birds, is a memory that will linger long with us. 

To those who desire to tramp among the mountains there are trails in 
abundance, and in that clear atmosphere the view, when one reaches the heights, 
iB beyond any description. 

To the woman who is a disciple of Izaak Walton there is the fascination 
of casting for delicious brook trout in the Platte River. All this and more in 
the way of drives through beautiful mountain scenery may be had on your 
vacation in Platte Canon. Mabel C. Bbadshaw. 

JOURNALS NEEDED AND ON HAND 

Deab Editor: To complete Vol. I of the American Journal of Nursing, 
the following numbers are needed: vol. i, Nos. 7 and 9. There are also the 
following duplicates on hand: vol. vi, Nos. 4 to 12; vol. vii, complete; vol. viii, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 4 to 12; vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. These can be exchanged for 
those necessary to complete vols, i and xii or purchased if desired. Address 
all communications to Clarence W. Sumner, librarian, University, North Dakota. 

STORK DIAPERS 

Dear Editor: In answer to the question in regard to Stork sheeting in 
the September Journal, I would say: Good stork sheeting differs from rubber 
sheeting in that it does not cause perspiration, which is the great objection in 
using the ordinary rubber sheeting. Little drawers of Stork sheeting can be 
bought or made to be worn outside of the diapers and are a great comfort when 
a baby is held on the lap or when creeping on the floor. The only danger is 
that a careless person might not take pains to see that the baby is kept dry on 
account of the extra protection, but if the little one is placed on the chair just 
as often and has the diapers changed as soon as wet, there is no harm in using 
the Stork sheeting, even for small infants. 

Stork sheeting drawers should not be left on when the baby is put to sleep, 
and they should always be kept perfectly clean and free from odor. Two pairs 
should be in use, so they can be washed and aired frequently. B. E., R.N. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 

Dear Editor: The trip from Japan to Honolulu was uneventful, except 
for some heavy rollers, left over from a storm which the ships coming the other 
way had encountered, and the rumor aboard the ship that a man had taken 
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another steamer from Japan because a fortune-teller had told him that the 
Cleveland was going to sink two days before reaching Honolulu. We safely 
survived the rollers and the rumor, even indulging in a delightful masquerade 
ball, and arrived in sight of our beautiful Hawaii on the morning of January 24. 
The weather was that of one of our most enticing May or early June days. 
After taking on the pilot we came slowly into this beautiful harbor, where so 
many ships are anchored, with four of our own battleships in a row at the 
dock, all swarming with our American jackies, crowding to the rail to see us 
come in. It seemed as though we were coming a bit too close to the Colorado, 
and, sure enough, we scraped her gun, while her commander rushed out to 
protect her propeller, with shouts and strong language. We never learned until 
some time later that the pilot fell at the wheel, dying a few minutes after of 
apoplexy, so our own captain backed us off and took us safely to the wharf. It 
might have been a very serious thing. As it was, it was only sad for those most 
nearly concerned, for thia memorable visit to Hawaii began and ended with flowers. 
It is an old custom in this sunny land to welcome guests with a rope of 
flowers called a lei (pronounced lay), which is hung like a necklace around 
the neck. Although we had been told about it, and had been requested not 
to be ungracious about wearing them, we were not prepared for the charming 
sight of many young men and girls dressed in light summer clothing simply 
loaded down with these leis, giving them to every passenger. Men, women, 
and children wore them on their hats, around their necks, and around their 
waists. Strange how the things that make women more charming make the 
men look absurd! But they cheerfully looked ridiculous for the sake of 
courtesy. I have never seen such attractive garlands, and the work involved 
in making them must have been tremendous. Carnations were stripped of 
their stems and were strung through the centre; — there were hydrangeas, lilies, 
asters, and many others unknown to me. I joined a group of five most agree- 
able people for an automobile trip around the island — Oahu — ninety miles. The 
road in most places was wonderfully smooth; frequently it ended abruptly in 
a meadow, where we rolled over the green turf. Honolulu itself is the cleanest 
garden of a town — streets wide and well-kept, residences standing back, from 
the street, with sweeping driveways shaded by the stately, royal palm, every 
verandah a bower of ferns, and the chief division of property a hibiscus hedge, 
which flourishes with a profusion of colors. A pale-blue morning glory, which 
was still wide open at noon, travelled along on each side of the road for miles, 
forming a border of delicate beauty. The mountains are precipitous, with sharp 
peaks piercing the blue sky. We first visited the Pali, a winding road up the 
mountain to the precipitous cliff where, at one time, three thousand men were 
forced over the edge to a quick and horrible death. After coming down we 
rode through miles of sugar cane, with its graceful ribbon leaves and plume- 
like flowers; then came miles of orderly rows of pineapples, with their fruit 
studding the stiff green plants. We had lunch at a hotel called Haleiwa, which 
means House Beautiful, and so it was, with wide verandahs where we ate 
such food as you get at home, and such pineapple as you never get at home — 
so delicate that it melts on the tongue. 

Charlotte Ehelicheb. 



